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TOGETHER 


f T , he meeting of the Big Three at Yalta, in 
the Criirlea, on the eve of Germany’s 
final overthrow makes plain in no uncertain 
manner that the three great nations who have 
worked and fought * together to wreck the 
. Nazi dream of world domination are united 
in hope and confidence. 

The broad tides of battle are flowing 
towards victory, carrying with them decisions 
which - will settle the fate of the world for 
years to come. There is much about the 
immediate future which no one can prophesy ; 
but we can confidently assert' that the three 
great nations who have unitedly put their 
hands and fortunes to bring liberty back into 
the world will go on together to the end. 

But there is a greater significance . in this 
Allied meeting on the shores of the Black Sea. 
Victory will be a grand achievement, but 
even grander will be the determined purpose 
to keep together in partnership thereafter. 
This is the hopeful and enriching factor in 
world politics which gives every man of good 
will the right to rejoice. 

[\Jevfr before have there been so many signs 
in America that her leaders and people are 
prepared to support their idealism with 
practical action, and to share in the'burden of 
creating and maintaining the machinery of 
world government. Russia, too, stands in a 
new position—a mighty nation of conquering 
power- which has astonished the world. For 
her, too, that supreme hour is yet to come 
when with the rest of the world’s peoples she 
displays her ability to make peace as well as 
war, and to take her full share in constructing 
a world order which will endure. 

Britain stands in this partnership as "the 
trusted champion of freedom, and as a tried 
believer in the co-operation of the nations for 
preserving peace. Upon her rests a supreme 
responsibility as the link between the old 
world and the new, a link which is bound to 
be strained and tested in the post-war world. 


Upon Britain is placed a moral authority to 
keep alive among the nations now banded 
together for war the vision of brothers-in-arms 
to preserve peace. Her responsibility will be 
to see that the high hopes and idealism of 
universal brotherhood, and the rights of the 
common man* are translated into some 
practical plan. 

gRiTMN’s place in world affairs may be to exer¬ 
cise her genius for compromise between 
strongly supported but antagonistic ideas 
which are bound to be revealed in the confer¬ 
ences of the United Nations. This British gift 
of reconciling opposing views and bringing a 
working settlement out of discord will have 
outstanding political value. 

The willingness to agree, and the will to 
discover a settlement of many involved' 
problems, is one of the signs of hope which the 
world has eyery right to salute with confidence. 
Today, as never before, the world is faced 
with intricate problems which might well 
wreck its peace.. We are witnessing, however, 
a frankness on the part of men in supreme 
positions which, has not always characterised 
modern politics. 

We must not delude ourselves with too many 
rosy pictures, but we need not depress our¬ 
selves with too much gloom. The making of a 
new world is, in fact, proceeding, and its frame¬ 
work is gradually, taking shape after , long 
years of darkness. There is much yet to be 
done, and it will take generations to realise all 
the dreams of world harmony which have cap¬ 
tured the hearts of men through the centuries. 

gUT here is good news. 6 6 Together ” is a word 
of hope for the world and a sure sign that 
.unity of purpose is at the foundation of all 
the planning of the great nations. The 
Crimea Declaration has pronounced this word. 
It is inore than some men hoped for ; it is less 
than some men’s dreams. * But^ the founda¬ 
tions upon which, ultimately, all hopes and 
dreams must rest, have been well and truly laid. 


A Big Ships Cargo of Ships Silkworms 

Ceylon 


m 


Jt is believed that'one of the 

- . greatest problems of am¬ 
phibious warfare across. the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans will 
be solved by a new invention, the 
giant tank-landing craft trans¬ 
porters. 

These “landing ships (dock),” 
as they are officially known, are 
a combination of ship and float¬ 
ing dock. They can carry fully 
laden tank-landing craft or many 
small assault craft . over long 
distances to the scene of action. 

The method of loading these 
ships is to fill ballast tanks by 
pumps so that they are lowered 
in the water to enable landing 
craft.to sail in through a door 


in the stem. Then the tanks 
are emptied and the landing- 
craft lie inside on „the dry bed 
of the dock. When the landing- 
craft are needed the ballast tanks 
are filled again and the landing- 
craft , become water-borne once 
more. 

After the door in the stern has 
been closed and the dock 
pumped dry, the carrier vessel 
is like any normal ship. 
The designer of this giant 
vessel is a British naval officer 
in Combined Operations Com¬ 
mand Headquarters, and it had 
its origin as a rough sketch on a 
scrap of blotting paper on his. 
desk. 


\ 


A New National Park For Scotland 


rpiiE National Forest Park Com- 
^mittee appointed by the 
Forestry Commission- has recom¬ 
mended that the property of the 
Commission at Glen Trool in 
Kircudbright and the forests of 
Kirroughtree and Cairn Edward 
.should be developed as a national 
forest park. 

The combined afeas of these 
properties is over 60,000 acres, of 
which more than half will always 
be available for public recreation. 
This wild country has been 
described as the cradle of Scot¬ 


land’s independence and is rich 
in Covenanting memories. It 
includes the Merrick, the highest 
hill in the lowlands of Scotland, 
Loch Trool, and Loch Neldricken. 

The establishment of hostels 
and camping sites is also recom¬ 
mended, suggested sites for 
hostels being Glen Trool Lodge. 
Bargrennan. and Craignell. 
Camping facilities should be 
divided into three groups, one 
each for juvenile and adult 
organisation^, and the third for 
campers not in any organisation. 


giLicwoRMs have come to Ceylon. 

Experiments in rearing 
Indian silkworms were made in 
Ceylon in 1944 by an expert just 
bac'k from work at the Govern¬ 
ment, Silk Farm in - Mysore, 
India. Since then silkworm eggs/ 
have been distributed there to 
45 volunteers, who report good 
progress with cocoons and silk. 
Meanwhile, one Ceylon textile 
centre is already training some 
of its students in the reeling of # 
silk, for which machinery is to 
be imported from India. 

The N success of the first silk¬ 
worm trials encourages the 
Ceylon Department of Com¬ 
merce and ■ Industries to think 
that the silkworm industry can 
be profitably carried on there in 
the village homes. At present 
the chief hindrance is the short¬ 
age of mulberry, leaves. 

Ceylon has before its eyes the 
example of India, whose mul¬ 
berry .»silkworms .in peacetime 
supply the silk for the brilliant 
saris worn by the women, and in 
wartime for Allied parachutes. 
Moreover, the silkworms - with, 
which Ceylon is now experiment-' 
ing came from the Indian State 
of Mysore, which accounts for 
half of India’s silk production. 



Off Duty in Burma 

Captain J. Farrell of Glasgow has made friends 
with a little Burmese citizen whose mother 


works at the 36th Division’s supply point. 


- Rivals Work Together 

^he danger from flying particles way which has astonishing 
of glass as revealed in war- strength for its weight; it is 
time makes it probable that glass being used in aeroplane con- 
will ^be largely replaced by plastic struction, and in making light 
sheets of synthetic resin in a few luggage, canoes, and furniture, 
years; However, new uses are be- The glass fibres are formed by 
ing found for glass which will en- gathering together a hundred or 
able it more than to hold its own. more fine filaments of glass as 
One of the uses, curiously they emerge from as many tiny 
enough, is to reinforce plastics, holes in the melting chamber, 
so that already we find glass and " The strands are wound together 
its -substitute, synthetic resin, a t a high speed into fibres. So 
working together. strong can these fibres be made 

Spun-glass fibres are being that with a diameter of only 
used- to jeinforce plastic 230 hundred-thousandths of an 
materials in much the same inch they will have a tensile 
way as steel reinforces concrete, strength of a quarter of a million 
A material is produced in this pounds per square inch. 

Safety First in the Home 

r JpiiE National Home Safety Com- ■ be handrails in baths. Furniture 
mittee is of the opinion that should not have sharp corners, 
domestic accidents in people’s Guards for fires should be 
homes will continue until houses permanent fixtures or of the 
are properly built and furnished, sliding variety, while oil and 
In a . memorandum to the electric stoves which can be moved 
Ministry of Health the Com- from one room to another should 
mittee recommend that- houses also have guards. Gas and 
should be provided with sufficient electrical fittings should be 
natural and artificial light, equipped with safety devices, 
Staircases should be carefully and kitchen utensils such as 
planned with no odd steps and . kettles and saucepans ought not 
with gates at the top and to have long handles that pro¬ 
bottom. Floor coverings should ject over the stove and can thus 
not be v slippery, and there should be easily ‘’upset, : * . ' 
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The Final Assault 
Has Begun 

'T'he men-at-arms^ have been swift to' give effect to the pro- 
A nouncements of the Allied leaders at Yalta. Their onslaughts 
have been everywhere delivered with an even more lively vigour 
so that the warmongers are already hard put to it to parry a rain 
of blows which henceforward will continue without respite. 

As General Eisenhowei*, in his forces‘for what they had already 
.capacity as Supreme Commander, done, but also uttered a timely 
declared to the world the other 
day, “There is going to be no 
cessation of aggressive action 
anywhere on the Western Front.” 

Summing up the immediate 
aims of the total offensive which 
he had just set in train from 
Holland to the Swiss frontier, the 
General stated that they were the 
destruction o*f every German west 
of the Rhine. Once the Allied 
armies reached that river and. 
established themselves there, he 
added, the Ruhr would be almost 
neutralised as* a war industries 
area. 

General Eisenhower meant, of 
course, that the important 
towns of the Ruhr would:be made- 
useless by our long range artillery 
and tactical air force. As to the 
Rhine itself, that would not prove 
an insuperable barrier, the river 
never having been so in all its 
history. ' 

On the German soldiers’ power 
and resolution to hit bad: as 
vigorously as hitherto, the 
Supreme Commander evidently 
had rio illusions,, for he antici¬ 
pated, the possibility of the Allied, 

• armies under his comihand hav¬ 
ing to meet the Russians in' the 
centre of Germany before the * 

German armies could be: beaten., 

This dramatic meeting, if it has 
to be attained by fighting all the 
way, will have been hastened by 
that close and' intimate associa¬ 
tion on the part of'the Russians 
which. General Eisenhower so: 
freely acknowledged; “The Rus- _ _ 

sians have given me all the in- Tact that Germany has by her 
formation desired willingly and’ appalling cruelties and ruthless 


warning. 

“ Complete victory over . the 
Germans is already near, ’V he 
said. “But victory never comes of 
itself; it is won in hard battles 
and by persistent labour. The 
doomed enemy is hurling his last 
forces into action. He is grasp¬ 
ing 'and will : grasp at the most, 
extreme and basest means of 
warfare. Therefore, it should 
be borne in mind that the nearer 
our-victory The greater must be 
our vigilance, the heavier our 
blows at the enemy.” 

. yl As we write, heavy blows are 
being' delivered from' every "kide 
on all that is evil throughout the' 
great, country which so willingly 
set out to dominate the world. 
That air power on which the 
Nazis so confidently relied is to¬ 
day a veritable boomerang which 
will, we trust, hasten the end. 

Hitler* it is true, continues to 
boast of German invincibility, 
but the number of his sworn, fees 
is mounting - daily.. ' Turkey, 

which so long and so resolutely 
resisted his offers, ha£ at last 
declared war on Germany and on 
its accomplice in the Far East. 
Egypt and.half a dozen more of 
the Republics of South America 
have also agreed to put their 
signatures to the Declaration of 
the United.Nations. For partici¬ 
pation inThe final battle against 
the arch-enemy the entry of 
these and other states into 
Armageddon is belated, but their 
decision gives emphasis to the 


cheeiTully. I, am completely 
satisfied.” • 

The all-outattack along the 
Western Front of which General 
Eisenhower spoke coincided with 
the celebration of the 27th birth¬ 
day of the Red Army. In his 
Order of the Day Marshal Stalin 
not only gave full praise to his 

Mr Attlee Goes 
to School 

Y°u can help or hinder the win¬ 
ning of the peace, said Mr 
C. R. Attlee, the Deputy. Prime 
Minister, to the boys of Leeds 
Modern School on the school's 
centenary speech day. 

Mr Attlee urged his young 
audience to remember always 
what the schoolboys of' yester¬ 
day had done to save the world. 
As we grow older, he said, it is“ 
interesting to see what has hap¬ 
pened to our school contem¬ 
poraries. Often, judgment is 
mistaken. Mr Attlee told of one 
boy at his school whom they 
used to call “ the timid -sheep.” 
He met him during the war of 
1914-1918 with a row of military 
decorations for gallantry; the 
youngest brigadier in the Army. 

Speaking of school systems, Mr 
Attlee said' that he, was strongly 
in favour of a system which 
would break down class barriers, 
but he was also, "inr favour of 
variety, and lie thought that the 
abolition of the old tradition 
and the levelling of everything to 
a 1 dull uniformity vmild ,be a 
fatal thing to do. 


actions made herself an outcast 
among ttid nations. 

^ This applies equally to Japan, 
against whose^arms Allied might 
is also mounting daily. How 
bitterly must her people regret 
those many acts of treachery 
which have made Japan, too, an. 
outcast nation. 

A Swiss Envoy 
For Paris 

^he news that France and 
Switzerland are to resume. 
diplomatic, relations has been re¬ 
ceived with great satisfaction in 
both countries. Equal satis¬ 
faction has been expressed also 
that the Swiss Minister in Paris 
is to be Charles Burckhardt. 

Eminent both as man of law 
and man of letters, M. Burck¬ 
hardt is no less distinguished as 
'a diplomat, and he trod with skill 
many tortuous paths in pre-war 
Europe,' notably as High Com¬ 
missioner of the League of 
Nations for the Free City, of 
Danzig. " - 

It is nearly five and a half 
years ago since Germany invaded 
Poland, and on the very same 
day “cancelled with immediate 
effect ” the Free City of Danzig, - 
and gave M. Burckhardt two 
hours in which to leave the terri* 
tory. iSince then he has laboured 
zealously for the International 
Red Cross at Geneva; and he 
brings a wealth of understanding 
as well as many fine qualities to 
meet the. many-difficulties facing 
him in.his new task. 


Jumping to 
the Rescue 

- J T was a dramatic -moment for 
two thousand civilian prisoners 
of the Japanese at Los Banos in 
the Philippines when American 
planes suddenly appeared flying 
low, and parachutists jumped 
from them- right • into the middle 
of the camp. For the prisoners 
it «meant the end of their long 
captivity. 

The camp was 25 miles behind 
the Japanese lines south of 
Manila, and the American 
Authorities had planned for the 
parachute troops; to drop at the 
same time that Filipino guerillas 
and other American so.’diers at¬ 
tacked the camp from the ground. 

The 243 enemy officers and men 
guarding the camp had no suspi¬ 
cion of the plaifT and* on the 
morning of the attack were drill-' 
ing ' as. usual. The bewildered 
Japanese, attacked from inside 
, and outside the camp at the same 
instant, were wiped out. The 
2146 men. women, and children 
prisoners, ificluding 300 British, 
marched away to the shores of a 
lake nearby and were safely 
ferried across to 'the American 
lines. ■' • 

From Pit to 
Oxford * 

Described by pit officials as one 
of their best young worker's, 
Anthony Rowland Jones, a 
19-year-old Bevin Boy, returned 
to his work 1500 feet below 
ground at Markham Colliery, 
Chesterfield, recently with the 
knowledge that he had won a 
scholarship to • New College, 
Oxford. 

The scholarship, one of twelve, 
is of three years duration,, but 
Anthony, who is the son of a 
vicar at Denton, near Man¬ 
chester, has decided not to avail 
himself of it until after the war. 
Then he will go to Oxford to 
study 'for a job as an English 
teacher in a grammar school. 

Formerly a pupil at a Chiches¬ 
ter high school, Anthony joined, 
the A T C to become an R A F 
pilot, but nine months ago was 
called up for the mines. He 
Studied for his examination in his 
billet, in Chesterfield, and was 
given two days off to take the 
New College exam. 

Metals For Roots 

Tn the experiments which have 
now been going on for some 
years in growing root crops with¬ 
out soil, suspending the roots in' 
a wire cage through the^ bottom 
of which they' grow downwards 
to meet the. nutrient solution, it 
has been found necessary to add 
to the ordinary chemical: foods 
very small quantities of various 
metals. 

In a similar way extensive 
experiments recorded by the 
American Society of Horticulture 
have shown that small quantities 
of copper, iron, zinc, and - man¬ 
ganese in the soil help the good 
growth of potatoes and other 
, tubers. For carrots, and turnips, a 
trace of; boron, copper, zinc, or 
manganese causes the crops to 
be richer in sugar, and copper, 
always' increases ■ the* weight of 
the,roots. 

THINGS SEEN 

‘ A pony ’ rattling the door 
handles for his master delivering 
milk at Wavendon, Bucks. 

A lady with a monkey on a 
lead in Leicester Square, London. 
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Little News Reels 


(^JambrAge won this year’s Boat 
1 Race in a boat lent them by 
Oxford. The Dark Blues used 
the boat in which they won in 
1937 and 1938. 

' The Old Vic Theatre Company 
is-going to Paris, by invitation, to 
give a fortnight's season at the 
CoifiSdie. Francaise at the end of 
May, 1 Leading members of the 
casts will. .be Ralph Richardson, 
Laurence ' Olivier, Danie Sybil 
Thorndike, and Nicholas Hannen’ 

Coffee is not to be rationed in 
Britain because the quantity 
drunk is comparatively small 

£10,000 has been given anony¬ 
mously to the Marie Curie hos- 
pital in Hampstead, which was 
blitzed last year. 

The ‘newly appointed Assistant 
Bishop of Colombo is the Revd' 
Laksada De Mel, the first native of 
Ceylon to become a bishop in the 
English Church. 

' y/hile the■ relief ship Vega weft 
unloading her second cargo , 
Channel Islatiders Yaised £30,000 
for the Red Cross in token of 
their appreciation. 

JjEW industries for South Wales 
. include watchmaking, hosiery, 
and nylon yarn. 

Italy has been granted a much 
greater control of- her internal 
affairs and ' almost ^cqmplete 
control of her diplomatic relations 
with Allied and neutral countries. 

Going round with a wagon 
after school eleven-year-old 
Sammy Kershaw, of Sarnia, in 
Ontario,\ has in two years col¬ 
lected over 34 tons of salvage for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. 


There were so many rats at 
Shenstone School in Stafford¬ 
shire that they used to sit on hot- 
water pipes and listen to ^broad¬ 
cast lessons on the wireless. The 
rats have now been all expelled 
by the County rat-catcher. 

Southey’s 2-volume edition of . 
Essays of Elia,‘given to him by 
Charles Lamb. himself, was sold 
recently in London for £340. 

Mexico City has been the set¬ 
ting for the Inter-American Con¬ 
ference , the great meeting of the 
American nations, on war and 
post-war problems. 

Y 22,000-ton tanker, built 'en¬ 
tirely. by Negro workers, was 
launched at Mobile, Alabama, 61 
days after the keel had been laid. 

An unused Newfoundland stamp 
of 1857, coloured vermilion, has 
been sold for £110. 

People in the Island of Rum in 
the Hebrides are petitioning the 
Postmaster-General for a better 
telephone service. At present they 
have only one telephone) Rum I. 

Pupils of four secondary schools 
in London will exchange letters 
with the girls of the Cours Com- 
plementaire de JeUnes Filles at 
Agen in France. 

^he penicillin pioneers, Profes¬ 
sor Sir Alexander Fleming, 
its discoverer, and Professor Sir 
Howard W. Florey, have been 
awarded the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity Cameron prizes in Practical 
Therapeutics for 1945. 

Nearly 141,000 women are now 
working in the Post Office. They 
. form almost half of the staff. 


Liberation News Reel 


A 8 a . result of Allied bombing * 
raids, 66 acres of Tokyo’s 
industrial area has been com¬ 
pletely destroyed. 

Brazilian troops,, fighting in Italy, 
have driven back the Germans 
from several positions. 

The Russians have liberated 
2661 British Empire prisoners-of- 
war from Gorman camps. 


General Mac Arthur stood on the 
shore of Bataan three years after 
he had promised, “I will return,” 
and watched his men capturing 
the fortress of Coriegidor from the 
Japanese. 

RAF and naval attack? on 
sea, road, and rail communica¬ 
tions betioeen Germany and Nor- 
way are keeping 140,000 German 
troops shut up in Norway, it is 

Scottish troops were indignant 

when they found that the "Nuremberg railway marshalling 


Germans opposite them were 
wearing a badge of a red lion 
.rampant on a yellow ground, 
which is the Royal emblem of 
Scotland. Within a few days 
3000 , of the badge-copiers had 
been taken prisoner. 2 

An American officer on the 
Western Front, coming suddenly 
■on three Germans with a 
machine-gun, threw his portable 
wirelesS set at them as he had 
not time Yo draw his revolver. 
The Nazis thought it teas a neio 
sort of secret toeapon and sur¬ 
rendered instantly., 

'The 25,000-ton German liner 
Wilhelm Gustloff, with 3700 
U-boat sailors on board, was for-, 
pedoed and sunkr after leaving 


yards, where 3000 -railway 
wagons were handled every day, 
recently received over 11,000 high, 
explosive bombs and 300,000 in¬ 
cendiaries from 900 Flying 
Fortresses. The yards were 
packed with wagons at the timq. 

A British “ Help Holland ” 
Council has been formed under > 
the presidency of Lord Temple- 
wood to alleviate distress’among 
the Dutch. People wishing to 
share in this work should address 
letters to the Organising Secretary, 

“ Help Holland ” Council, Norman 
House, 105-109 Strand, W C 2. 

During the recent carrier- 
borne aircraft attack on Japan 
the Americans destroyed 36 
Japanese ships and 659 Japanese 
aircraft. American losses were 
49 planes . 


Danzig. 

Youth News Reel 

Coventry Boy. Scouts helped 
the W V S for many weeks to pre¬ 
pare for the comfort of the 500 


r JTH E Gilt Cross has been 
.awarded to Deep Sea Stout 
'Alan Harknett, aged * 17, for 
rescuing a six-year-old boy from 
drowning in the harbour at 
Douglas, Isle of Man. 

In a small-bore shooting com¬ 
petition in which 400 took part, 
including members of the Home 
Guard, Patrol Leader Peter Collier 
of the 62nd (BirchgroVe) Cardiff 
Scout Troop; was third after tying 
for first place. Peter, who is M4, 
was a medal winner. 

An offer to transport coal to 
their homes has been made by 
Portsmouth Boy Scouts to all old 
and inftnn people in the City . 


Dutch children who fyave come 
to this country for recuperation^ 

Despite loss of many leaders 
and Scouts to the armed Services, 
the Boy Scout movement in 
Ontario, Canada, reached its peak, 
this year with 43,102 members, an 
increase pf nearly 3000 during the 
last year. 

* Of the £200 raised during Boys’ 
Brigade Week by the 88th Lon¬ 
don Company no less than £70 
came from Old Boys in the Ser¬ 
vices, in sums from a. few shil¬ 
lings to jive guineas. ' . . 
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the first mention of it ski¬ 
ing in India seems as inap¬ 
propriate as desert sands in 
Alaska, but recently a team of 
Royal Canadian Air Force ski-ers 
travelled 1500 miles to the All- 
India' Ski Championships,' held 
on the slopes of the Himalayas in 
Kashmir. 

They had no complaints about 
the snow, for on the way it took 
20 coolies , to get their truck out 
of it and, though they are accus¬ 
tomed to an Arctic "winter, the 
Canadians slept under eight blan¬ 
kets. They were amazed at the 
hardiness of. the Indian ski-ers, 
who wore only flimsy clothing 
and grass shoes. 

The Canadians won three 
silver trophies, and said the 
Kashmir, ski-ing conditions were 
ideal—one downhill course from 
11,400 feet to 8600 feet is 5 h miles 
long, ' and the ski-ers. often 
found themselves streaking 
through cloud on their exciting 
run down the slope. 



JIB 
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Small Dutch Folk Take Their Liberators For a Walk 


MARGARINE LAMPS ANTHONY’S MEDAL 


JJritish prisoner-of-war students 
have to contend with great 
difficulties in carrying on their 
studies. In one camp the Germans 
turned out the lights soon after 
dark, but. some of the prisoners 
'were able to s continue their 
studies by making lamps in which 
they burned small quantities of 
margarine saved from their Red 
Cross parcels. 

In another camp chalk for the 
lecturer’s use at a blackboard was 
made by baking a mixture of 
tooth-paste and plaster in a home¬ 
made oven. 

THE NEW CHIEF SCOUT 

- gcouTs throughout the world 
have welcomed the appoint¬ 
ment of Lord Rowallan as Chief 
Scout in succession to the late 
Lord Somers. 

Lord Rowallan is 49 and an 
old Etonian. He served, in the 
lasjt war, was wounded, and won 
the Military Cross. He com¬ 
manded a battalion of the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers in France in the 
early days of this war, and since 
Dunkirk he has trained cadet 
battalions on Scout lines. He 
has been an active * member of 
the Scout Movement for the past 
23 years. . - 

The C N wishes the new Chief 
well in his labours. Lord Row- 
allan’s appointment comes at a 
time when scouting is about to 
emerge from its wartime guise to 
enjoy a wider scope, and, we are 
sure, to exercisd even greater 
influence than in the years before 
the war. 

A PRICELESS LEGACY 

A very unusual bequest is 
revealed by the will of a Cor- 
nishman who died recently. 

He was not very well off, and 
it was only right that his few 
worldly possessions should go to* 
his only daughter, who, had been 
kind to him and looked after 
him for many years. But he also 
wanted to remember his little 
granddaughter, of whom he was 
very fond. Of course, he could 
have left her a small sum of 
money or other token of remem¬ 
brance, but he wanted* hers to be 
a legacy beyond price, something ' 
that could neither be weighed 
• nor measured, neither bought nor 
.sold, something, sweet, precious 
and abiding. . • 

So with his own hand. he 
penned this beautiful legacy: “To 
my dear granddaughter I give all 
my love.” 


Anthony Everitt is only four, 
but he went to Buckingham 
Palace the other day to receive 
one of the highest awards for 
bravery. 

It was the Albert Medal awar¬ 
ded to Tony’s mother, Mrs* 
Elizabeth Everitt, who gave her 
life last May, when trying to 
rescue the crew of a burning 
American plane which had 
crashed near Saffron Walden. 

At the Palace the King bent 
down and spoke to Tony as he 
handed him the medal, ’saying, 

“ Now you will keep this in 
memory of your very brave 
mother. ” We may be sure that 
it will be Anthony Everitt's most 
cherished possession. 

The U S Army A-ir Force 
created a fund as a memorial to 
Mrs Everitt, and this is to pro¬ 
vide for the education of Tony. 

FRIENDS INDEED 

rjiiE Society of Friends has 
practised Christian fellow¬ 
ship ever since it was founded in 
the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

The members of this move¬ 
ment, sometimes called Quakers, 
have done some exceedingly good 
work during the present war; 
and not the least of their works 
of mercy has been helping to feed 
French' children. All through 
the occupation of France by the 
Germans the French Friends ran 
canteens for children at Mar¬ 
seilles, Toulouse, and Perpignan, 
and a welfare scheme at Montau- 
ban, Jn the South, of France. 
Now, the English Friends’ Relief 
Service are extending the good 
work to the devastated North of 
France, particularly round Le ■ 
Havre and Caen. 


NO SNOW . 

Although the greater part of 
_ Scotland has recently suffered 
severe snowstorms there is one spot 
which has had no snow. This is 
the island of Iona, and no snow 
has fallen within living memory. 

The close proximity of the Gulf 
Stream is believed to be the reason 
for the island’s immunity * from 
snow. 

MAKE YOUR OWN TOYS 

Jt may seem a little early to be 
thinking of Christmas' toys, 
but, with memories of last 
Christmas still fresh, there must 
be many fathers who have deter¬ 
mined that this year they will 
set to and make their own. For 
such fathers, andffor big brothers 
,too, Toys From Scrap (issued at 
3s 6d by Useful Publications, 37 
Aldwych, _ London, W C 2) will 
prove a boon. 

The author tells how he began 
toy-making, and gives advice to 
beginners in this gentle craft; 
then follow full directions and 
diagrams for making 20 models, 
and whether a jointed dog or 
a push truck be the choice, the 
certainty will be hours of plea¬ 
sure for the amateur craftsman 
as well as countless hours of de¬ 
light for some lucky child. 

HOW TO BE 100 

TL/Trs Emily Stevens, who died 
recently at Saltash,.in Corn¬ 
wall, in her 101st year, attributed 
-her great age to a simple life and 
being a strict teetotaller. 

A remarkable woman, who even 
after her 100th birthday could 
bend and touch her toes, she 
went on playing the piano as she 
had done from childhood, and 
knitted and crocheted garments 
for the Jewish . Mission and Dr 
Barnardo’s Homes. 

One of her memories was of- 
writing letters to two uncles 
fighting in the Crimean War! 


A STAR AT TEN 

JJaydn’s Concerto in G Major 
at the age of ten. That is 
pretty good going. 

Elizabeth Vernon-Powell; a 
young pianist of that age,, played 
this famous classic at a London 
Symphony Orchestra concert a 
few days ago. Elizabeth had 
learned and memorised it. in five 
weeks. 

. Elizabeth’s chief # cause for 
pride in her success is that she 
is pleasing her father, who has 
returned home after four and a 
'half years as a prisoner-of-war in 
Germany. 

It is a chappy thought, and a 
happy augury for the future, that 
so many bays and girls of today 
are showing a real gift for music. 
It is very seldom, however, that 
'a child reaches stardom at so 
tender an age as Elizabeth has 
done. 

THE UNFAILING 
COMPASS 

scientist of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at 
Farnborough worked intensively 
on an idea which had come to 
him for a compass which 
would give accurate and unfail¬ 
ing readings even during the ex¬ 
traordinary evolutions peculiar to 
the warplane. 

This young man, Leslie By grave, 
was killed before he had com¬ 
pleted his work, but he left'behind 
him notes, plans, and. models 
which other . scientists have 
studied, and the compass of his 
dreams has become a reality. 

The Distant Reading Compass, 
as it is called, has proved to be * 
a boon and a blessing to our air¬ 
men who, with its aid, can find 
their targets whether they keep a 
normal course or not. 



Healthy Appetites at a Home For Servicemen's Children 


NATURE'S BOMBS 

Jt is natural for us to suppose 
that all bombs are man¬ 
made; but there are others. 

Nature anticipated human 
invention. Hers are called .vol¬ 
canic bombs, and woe betide 
anyone whom they hit. Under 
certain conditions lava issuing 
from a volcano is caught by 
successive explosions of steam 
into which water in the volcano 
has been converted. The force 
of the steam detaches bodies of 
the lava from the main flow and 
hurls it in masses into the air. 
The impelling force gives the 
lava a spinning motion, so that 
the bomb assumes a pear-like 
shape. The air cools the surface, 
which becomes a strong shell, 
within which, there may remain 
lava pierced by many cells; • 
between these; and the outer, 
covering true stone is often 
found. 1 

- Some of these bombs are quite 
small, but others are indeed for¬ 
midable, as big as the body of a 
man, and, ejected with immense 
power and velocity, are capable 
of doing great damage. 

TINY TOOLS 

Jn American aviation laboratories 
a microscopic study is made of 
rust and other particles that have 
a bad. effect on aero-engines. 

For this work minutely small 
tools are used, chisels, hammers, 
rakes, and saws which would be 
blown away by a light breeze. 4 All 
the work with them is done under 
a microscope and they are never 
touched by hand, but are manipu¬ 
lated by tiny cranes, levers, and 
robot arms which are themselves 
hair-sized. 

REAR UGHTS FOR 
CYCLISTS 

JhiE Bill making rear lights for ’ 
cyclists compulsory has been 
passed by the House of Commons. 

Supporting the B ( ill, Mr Noel- 
Baker said that since - the 
beginning of the war 1700 cyclists 
had been killed on the roads at 
night. He revealed, too that bur 
roads have been as great a 
danger as the enemy’s bombs. 
53,000 people were killed by 
bombs up to the end of 1944 and 
41,000 were killed on . the roads 
in the same period. Serious road 
injuries were higher than serious 
bomb injuries, 81.000 people being 
injured by bombs and 117,000 on 
the roads. 

R0ad < dangers . will' probably 
increase after the war, and 
Mr Noel-Baker said the Govern¬ 
ment -will intrqduce many more 
drastic measures to .reduce the 
menace. 

GLASGOW’S ZOO 

rjHE first step in the construc¬ 
tion of Glasgow’s new 
Zoological- Park was taken 
recently when university students 
blasted a hillside to provide 
dens for. wild-cats and bears. 

This zoo will be one of the 
largest in the world, and the 
animals will live under almost 
natural conditions. It will be 
made for the public with public 
money, and all profits will, be 
used for the benefit of .the zoo. 

The Zoological Society of 
Glasgow states that £50,000 will 
be required for an expedition 
which is to go to Africa shortly 
in search of wild animals. But 
the society already has several 
animals lodged at Edinburgh Zoo, 
and has -received promises of 
others from various sources. 
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President Eduard Benes 

More than six years ago, following the Munich Agree¬ 
ment of September 29, ]938» President Benes left Czecho¬ 
slovakia; and since July 29, 1941, his Government in 
London has been officially recognised. Here Dr Benes 
is ^een studying the map in his London home. See beJow 


A President Goes Home 


^FTER^more than six yqars of 
exile. President Benes of 
Czechoslovakia is going home. 

Our Russian allies have liber- v 
ated Czechoslovakia’s eastern' 
province of Ruthenia, which was 
given to Hungary in March, 1939, 
when Hitler overran the Republic 
and declared that Czechoslovakia 
had ceased to exist. Nearly half 
of Slovakia has also been freed 
by the Russians. 

, Dr BeneS is first going to 
Moscow, where he will probably 
await the liberation of more of 
his native land. He believes thaU 
before long the rest of Slovakia* 
and also Moravia will be freed. 
With the President will be his 
Prime Minister, Mgr Sramek, 
his Foreign Minister, M. Jan 
Masaryk; and other Ministers; 
and while they: are in Moscow 
there will be important talks 
witn Marshal Stalin and M. 
Molotov. For in December,-1943, 
a 20-year treaty of friendship, 
mutual assistance, and post-war 
collaboration between the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia was 
signed. A protocol to the Treaty 
made provision for a third party : 
being allowed to join by mutual 
-consent of the two signatories. 
This, doubtless, referred to 
Poland and it is likely that the 
question of Poland will be dis¬ 
cussed. 

Before^ leaving London Dr . 
Benes broadcast a message to his: 
people telling of his movements. 
He said: - - 

“We shall place back in your 
hands our mandate which was 
assigned to us here .abroad by* 
the course of events and we will 
submit to,you the results of our 
labour. * It will be for you, our 
people, tb decide what is to 'be 
done then, and Czechs and 
Slovaks will decide in common. 


“As soon as I reach the terri¬ 
tory of the Republic, the first 
government on our soil will be 
formed, including representatives 
of those who remained .at home, 
and it will direct exclusively our 
conditions at home. With the 
formation of the new govern¬ 
ment at home the State Council 
in London will cease to function,” 
y Dr Benes also spoke to the 
Britisli'people over the wireless,' 
and expressed the'gratitude of 
all Czechoslovaks who have 
found a home in Great "Britain 
during the past terrible years. 
He, spoke of • the' deep admira¬ 
tion for the magnificent British 
resistance to the German aggres¬ 
sion, and said, “You fought for 
your own liberty, but at the same 
time you 'fought for the libera¬ 
tion of Europe. Your silent 
determination turned your island 
fortress into the springboard for 
the invasion- of the occupied 
Continent.”' „ ... - ' 

The President concluded with 
these moving words: 

“I am saying: thank you and 
farewell while the war is still 
raging,, all round us. But I am 
lbavihg ^ -these ' unconquerable 
islands convinced that victory is 
absolutely certain and not far 
distant; and I am leaving you 
with -gratitude in my heart. I 
am proud to have lived in Great 
Britain during "her .darkest and 
most glorious hour.” 

And Britain is proud to have 
.given hospitality to President 
Benes and his Government and 
the many thousands of their 
countrymen who came here to 
join the forces of freedom. 

God speed you, Mr president, 
in your task of building on the 
ruins of war a happy and 
prosperous new Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. 


" , «orch 10, I94S 

Shoes 

The strip of leather that lies 
between our feet and the 
hard road with its bits of glass 
- and sharp stones is very much 
in our minds nowadays, and we 
recall the old Negro “spiritual” 
sung by the slaves: “I got shoes, 
you got shoes, all God’s chillun 
got shoes. When I get to Heaven 
Tm gonna put on my shoes arid 
walk all over God's Heaven ... ” ( 

It may seem to us a strange 
idea of Heaven, until we re¬ 
member that the poor -slaves-' 
seldom possessed shoes and to 
their imagination parLof the joy 
/ of Paradise would be to wear 
shoes like the white folks and 
walk long distances without the 
jisk of getting piece of glass or 
a thorn in the loot, or becoming 
footsore. •> 

In tropical countries many of 
the natives go shoeless, urftess 
they have to walks a long dis¬ 
tance, when they are generally 
obliged to get hold of a pair of 
' sandals or shoes somehow. 

It was common in Britain 
years ago to see bafefoot children 
whose parents could not afford 
shoes. We ourselves have learned 
to appreciate the value of foot¬ 
wear since the war brought a 
shortage of shoe leather for 
civilians. It is .therefore good 
news for us that Mr J. H. Bott, 
President of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers* Federa¬ 
tion, has announced that from 
April 1. this year the standard.of 
shoe leather for children’s foot¬ 
wear is to be raised. We .shall 
appreciate shoes that will last 
longer—especially as the war has 
taught us to treat our shoes with 
Mespect. - . ■ __ 

Your Snapshots 
in Colour 

~P]vcky now and then we hear 
of the time coming when 
anyone will be able to take a 
snapshot in an ordinary camera, 
and to get a print on paper in 
the natural colours. We see 
beautiful films in colour , in the. 
picture theatres, and it must 
seem that'if colour photographs 
can be thrown on the screen it 
should be equally possible to 
print colour photographs on _ 
paper. Yet „ in spite of all 
promises the^ colour print for 
Everyman has not materialised. 

Fine pictures can be taken in 
natural colours on films; and if 
held up to the light and looked 
through, they are wonderfully 
faithful to life. Amateur cine¬ 
matograph films can be taken 
and projected on to a screen in 
natural colours. Yet the coloured 
print for the snapshot album 
„ has seemed as far away as ever. 

It is good, therefore, to know 
that thils ijs not the case. The 
films, which can be taken in an 
ordinary camera and developed 
in natural colours, can now be 
printed on paper by at least two 
methods. BuL so important are 
they to the war effort that the 
entire output of the wonderful . 
new papier has been taken up by 
the U S Government. The ama¬ 
teur will not .be able to have his 
snapshots in colour until after 
the*war.' In one case the films 
will have to be sent to a central 
laboratory for the paper prints/ 
to be made, but in ffTe other 
process * an intelligent amateur 
will be able to make his own 
prints at home. The results are 
far ahead of anything that^has 
# ever been done before, .andUhis 
.seemingly Impossible problem 
has realiy been solved. 


The Children's J 



Like the Arabian 
Nights 

'J’he recent visit of Mr Churchill * 
' and,Air Eden to King lbn 
Saud, of Saudi Arabia, at Lake 
Karoum, about fifty miles from 
Cairo, suggests a^scene from the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment. 

Our Two great statesmen were 
-received with oriental pomp 1 
and magnificence. After 

luncheon, at which King lbn 
Saud wore ceremonial robes of 
brick red and gold, there was an 
exchange of gifts, a custom 
practised on great occasions in 
such parts. Mr Churchill was 
presented with a jewelled dagger 
of chased gold and a set of cere¬ 
monial robes ; Air Eden received* 
a sword. In return, King lbn 
Saud was presented with bottles 
of the finest perfumes. 

. Mr Churchill’s ceremonial 
robes doubtless include the ap¬ 
propriate Arabian headgear. His 
collection has certainly been 
enriched by his wartime travels. 

, . ' ® 

A Spread-Over For 
New Factories 

'J'he Distribution of Industry 
Bill .to be submitted to 
Parliament is a measure of pure 
commonsense, for it aims at 
securing a proper distribution 
of industry over the' country, so 
as to avoid unemployment in any 
particular part of it. 

The J 3 oard of Trade will con¬ 
trol this distribution of factories 
and other buildings. All pro¬ 
posals to erect new buildings of 
an industrial nature which ex¬ 
ceed 3000 square fbet in floor 
space must receive their approval. 

Under this Bill, too, the 
Board of Trade will be able to 
acquire land in areas in need 
of industrial development.. 

Grants to industrial concerns 
in areas are provided for. 

It is obvious that wc must 
avoid the haphazard method 
of allowing factories to spring 
up in unsuitable places. 


World’s Work 

r JpiiE World Trade 'Union Con¬ 
ference, already 'described 
in the CN, have decided to 
create a new federation of the . 
world’s workers. Thus will be 
linked up in their common cause 
all who toil at their trades, _• 
whether in Cornwall or China. 

< Considerable unevenness exists 
as between nations in such 
matters as wages, standards of 
living, and the welfare of the f 
workers. In the past this has1/ 
brought many troubles, for goods 
produced by workers earning low 
wages can be sold cheaply and - 
spoil the market for makers • of *'>■ 
similar goods whose workers arc 
paid reasonable wages and given 
good conditions. ' 

Journey’s End—& / 

We have had it from the lips of 
” Field-Marshal Alontgomery 
himself that the war in Europe 
is now in its final, stage. After, r 
the long uphill journey, it is 
heartening to realise that we are 
reaching the top of the hill and 
that one final spurt will bring _ 
us to our goal. , ~ 

Yet the -end will be~ only -i 
the beginning—of another, a ^ 
different pilgrimage. When the v 
'** Cease fire” has sounded in / 
Europe, new energies, imagina- * 


Under the Ed 


A_ town complains 
that it has ta’o 
many flag days. Its 
enthusiasm is flagging. 

- □ ■ , 

IN the London hat 
world most de¬ 
signers arc men . A 
topping job. 

0 ‘ 
Qermany is waiting 
for the main at¬ 
tack. But doesn’t 
expect it to come from 
the sea* 

0 > 
HAT 'should har¬ 
monise with, the 
shape of dhe face. And 
make people look round. 


PETER PL 
WANTS A 
KNOW 



If you can hr 
blue greenht 


Carry oN 

Fairness and Courtesy 

(Ane of the lessons - life has 
^ taught me . is * that where 
there is known to be a common 
object, the pursuit of truth, 
there should also -be a studious 
desire, to interpret the adversary 
in the best sense his words will 
fairly bear ; to avoid whatever 
widens the breach ; and to make 
the most of whatever tends to 
narrow it. These I -hold to be 
part of the laws of knightly 
courtesy. 

IF. E . Gladstone' 

LOOKING BACK 

Ts it so small a thing' \ 

* To have enjoyed the sun. 

To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, .to have thought, 
to have done ; 

To have advanced true friends, and 
.beat down baffling foes ? * 

■ Matthew Arnold 


Sweet Return 

YW elcome, pale primrose! start- 
■ v ing up between 
Dead platted leaves of ash and 
. oak tl\at strew ' -bV 

The every lavyn, the wood, and' 
spinney through, 

Alid creeping moss and ivy’s .** 
darker green ; 

Flow much thy presence beauti¬ 
fies the ground ! , 

How sweet thy modest un- 
affected pride 

Glows on the sunny bank and i 
wood’s warm side ! 

THE STRENG1 

W/hilsT every man fears his 
. neighbour, and has no 
other defence than his own 
strength, he must' live in that. 
perpetual anxiety, which is 
equally contrary to that happi¬ 
ness, and that sedate temper 
of mind, which' is required for 
the search of it. The first step , 
towards the cure of this pesti-/ 
lent evil is for many, to join in 
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;ers to Unite 

This new. federation, with 
headquarters in Paris, should be 
able to achieve great things for 
the world’s benefit. Theirs is no 
easy task, but with wise states¬ 
manship, understanding, and 
"ood will, the difficulties as be'- 
aveen nations can be overcome. 
This, indeed, was shown at the 
Conference. 

Before it ended the Confer¬ 
ence made a declaration on 
after-war reconstruction; and 
among the many matters dealt 
yitli, we are pleased to note, was 
ihe subject of the welfare of 
workers’ children. 

. This is a decision of the 
utmost importance, for they will 
ecThc workers of the future. 


Footing: the Bill 

'T'jie new Education Act, which 
. - is intended to put all educa¬ 

tion on -a better basis, will 
cost money, and the local educa¬ 
tion authorities who will have to 
carry -out the new plans have 
been wondering . how the extra 
bills are to be met out of local 
rates. Happily, a solution has 
been found. 

The Minister of Education has 
stated that the Exchequer grants 
to local authorities will be con¬ 
siderably increased to meet the 
new calls. 

After all, education is national 
and not local in value, and its 
cost should be spread as evenly 
as possible over the country as a 
whole. 


V< New Pilgrimage 

tion, and enterprise will be 
needed to build up a broken 
'continent on peaceful founda- 4 
ions. It will be a task abund- 
iitly worth while. 

And so, while the final stage 
cas yet to be completed, and 
the war against Japan has yet to 
be won,‘•let us all prepare our 
rinds for an even greater enter¬ 
prise, in which today’s children, 
;he men and women of tomorrow, 
A’ill play an ■increasingly im¬ 
portant part as time goes on. - 


itor's Table 

'CK American is trying to 

"O discover what to do with 
sharks. Keep out of their way. 

3 

JfARMERS want a good 
balance shed. Ordinary 
ones take coupons. i 
' 0 

J-Jitlei^ is planning a 
way out. Out of 
Germany ?. 

a 

T nE Soviet Union 
grows cottons ready 
dyed. A new colour scheme. 

* a 

r Jp eaciiers who have gradu¬ 
ated at universities are 
J.e a to get higher pay. They may 
jse get it by degrees. < 



DAWN 

A U-boat officer,’ rescued from 
the Atlantic after his sub¬ 
marine had been sunk by a 
Canadian corvette, was shown a 
copy of a New York newspaper; 
In it he read not.only the Allied 
war reports but also the German 
and Japanese communiques. 

The captive officer was silent 
for a while, then, “ That is 
liberty,’’ lie said. 

For one Nazi the light had 
dawned. 

Their Sole Concern 

A ll Fools’ Day this year 7 is to 
be marked by at least one 
piece of practical wisdom. From 
April the First better leather is 
to be used for children’s shoes, 
and 'the sole leather will be as 
good as that used for Ahc foot¬ 
wear of the Forces. 

Few problems have caused 
more heartburning than that of 
keeping children adequately shod 
during-.thc last few years. Every¬ 
one realises, of course, that The 
Services, have had to come first, 
but no Commando is heavier on 
his footwear than the average 
schoolboy ; and all who have had 
to foot a heavy bill in a vain 
attempt to keep eager young 
feet dry will welcome this de- 


ing Spring 

did where thy fairy llowcrs in 
I groups arc found 
flic schoolboy roams cnchant- 
- cdly along 

Plucking the fairest with a rude 
delight; 

While the meek shepherd stops 
. his simple song 

To gaze a moment on. the pleas- . 
ing sight; 

»O’er joyed to sec the flowers that' 
truly bring 

r The welcome news of sweet re¬ 
turning spring. John Clare 

PH OF UNITY 

one body, that every one may 
be protected by the united force 
of*ail’; and the various talents 
that men possess may by good 
discipline be rendered useful to 
the whole : as the meanest piece 
of wood ,or stone, being placed 
by a wise architect, conduces to 
the beauty of the most glorious 
building. 

Algernon Sidney 


Perfect Living 

TV/Tokal perfection consists in 
living each day as if it were 
our last, without anxiety, without 
cowardice, and without hypocrisy. 

Marcus Aurelius r 

NOONTIDE 

TTn* shepherd. boy lies oil the 
1 hill 

At noon with upward eye ; 

Deep on his gaze and deeper still 
Ascends the clear blue sky. 

You pass him by, and deem per¬ 
chance 

He lies but half awake, 

And picture in what airy trance 
f His soul may sport or ache. 

Full wakeful he, both eye and 
heart, 

For he a cloud hath seen 
Into that waste of'air depart,. 
As bark in ocean green. 

' John Keble 

Unmanly 

All infliction of pain on weaker 
creatures.is to be stigmatised 
as unmanly crime. John Raskin 


\ . March 1 0, 1945 

FAMILY GROUP 

"YY AR is a -great teacher of 
geography. The men en- , 
gaged in the warfare learn as 
they fight; we at home are com¬ 
pelled to learn in order that, in 
spirit and sympathy, ‘We may 
bear them company. 

Until recently few of us, 
probably, had even heard of the 
Volcano Islands, of which Iwo¬ 
jima has now 4 been the scene 
of terrific. encounters between 
Americans-and Japanese. Con¬ 
sulting a fairly modern work 
of reference we are informed 
that the islands, although 
annexed by Japan 54 years ago, 
are uninhabited; but since those 
words were written our enemy 
has made Iwojima a strongly- 
fortified place, with artillery and 
airfields that have been a thorn 
in the side of men flying Super- 
Fortresses to bomb Japan. 

Iwojima is Japanese for 
Sulphur Island. The Volcano 
Islands, whose title declares their 
character, lie just south-west of 
the Bonin group, whose names, 
first bestowed by British and 
American settlers when they 
possessed the islands for a 
seasbn, have given place to 
Japanese titles.. These form 
perhaps the most strangely 
named group on the entire map 
of the world. Numbering about 
a score, and comprising some 
28 square miles, they are viewed 
by the Japanese as a family, and 
so bear names which in English 
mean; Bridegroom Island, Go- 
between Island, Bride Island, 
Younger-brother Island, Elder- 
brother Island, Father Island, 
Mother Island, Elder-sister 
Island, Younger-sister Island, 
and Niece Island. 

It is reasonable to anticipate 
a great amount of trouble in that 
island family. 

The Wily Scots 
of Goch 

^he Germans had prepared to 
hold on to the Siegfried 
Line town of Goch because of its 
great strategic importance as a 
meeting-place of eight main 
road$. The Nazis expected that 
the British would attack from 
the north because, the south¬ 
west part of the town was 
covered by a wide anti-tank ‘ 
ditch and several belts of 
defences. So the German Com¬ 
mander posted his troops facing 
north and .sent none to watch 
the south-west defences, thinking 
that if the British should choose, 
to come in that way they would 
put down a barrage to flatten 
the barbed wire and other 
obstacles, and the noise of This 
would give him plenty of time to 
send troops in that direction. 

He was so sure the British 
would not attempt to come that 
way that he set up his head¬ 
quarters in'the south-west of the 
town—and retired to bed. 

But the British Commander 
had imagined what was in his 
adversary’s mind "and he sent 
Scottish troops to get through 
those defences in the south-west 
without an artillery barrage. 
Silently the Scots made their 
way through the barbed wire 
and over the obstacles, rushed 
into the Nazis’ headquarters and 
awoke the German Commander, 
Colonel Matussek, and his staff. 
It was a very unpleasant surprise 
for the German, who, as a 
prisoner, ruefully explained how 
the Scots had outwitted him. 
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Europe’s Tiny State 

When Switzerland announced the other day that Nazi property 
would find no refuge within her borders , the little state of Liech¬ 
tenstein was named as an associate of this decision . Here are 
a C N correspondent's pre-war memories of this pleasant land. 


^Yedged between Austria, and 
Switzerland, with its feet 
along the Rhine and its head 
high up* in the Alps, is the tiny 
independent Principality of 
Liechtenstein, just sixty square 
miles and with a population 
of . 10,000. Its Prince is Franz 
Joseph the Second,'who has been 
reigning since 1938 and lives in 
the castle overlooking the tiny 
capital of Vaduz. 

No Army 

Before 1919 AusTria supplied 
the currency and looked after 
the tiny state economically, but 
now Switzerland has. Liechten¬ 
stein under her wing. There is, 
however, a fierce local patriotism' 
which stands for “Liechtenstein 
for the Liechtensteiners,” and 
the. colours'are displayed in the 
streets of the capital and outside 
the tiny mountain inns. She has 
her own postage stamps, too, and 
one shop we noticed was doing 
a good trade in selling them to 
visitors. The government is 
carried on with the help of the 
Diet of fiftegn members, which 
meets in the beautiful new . 
Rathaus, or town hall, in Vaduz. 
There is no army, and the police 
number only 50. 

The ‘ small hotel where we 
stayed had the wide passages of 
an Old German house with large, 
shining chests on the landings, 
■and a dining-room with a simple, 
scrubbed floor, opening cn to a 
balcony, bright with geraniums, 
looking down the valley of the 
Rhine. In the morning sun the 
white and red castle stood out 
on its rocky peak dominating the 
capital. 

The town has only one street - 
stretching beneath the great rock 
for nearly two miles, and every 
few yards there is a fountain 
spouting the clear water of the 
hills. The capital is awake 
early in the morning, but by half¬ 
past’nine, at night all is still. 

The little country, besides the 
capital, has fifteen villages and 
ten parishes, and from the 
valley floor the mountains go 
sheer up to five and eight 
thousand feet, with some of the 
finest walks in the Alps. We 


. started on the long climb up to 
Succa early in the morning, with 
the mist hanging? low down the 
mountainside. Every little bit 
of land seems to be parcelled out 
very carefully with pegs to mark 
each person’s boundary. Peasants 
were standing on the most 
oblique slopes slowly mowing the" 
grass. Women “were turning it 
where there were patches of sun¬ 
light and gathering it into heaps. 

Through the steep pastures we 
came to the village of Triesen- 
berg, with its church tower look¬ 
ing like a green mushroom. 
There the green alp spread out, 
and the gay, variegated houses 
made.fresh pictures in the morn¬ 
ing sun. And always the broad 
ribbon, the Rhine, flowed on, 
making* the boundary between 
Liechtenstein and Switzerland. 
Above Triesenberg we took The 
steep road up which the post-bus 
goes perilously. Luggage, bread, 
groceries, . and, parcels, were 
crammed between the bonnet .of 
the car and the front mudguard, 
and. the, postman clung to the 
footboard as the bus went up in 
front of us. 

Three Frontiers 

At five thousand feet a tunnel 
cuts off the last steep bit, and 
you come out into the .glorious 
sunlight at Succa facing the long 
Samina valley and the peak of 
the Naafkopf, which marks the 
frontier of the three countries— 
Austria, Switzerland, and LieCh-. 
tenstein.. The low roar of the 
stream came up the mountain- 
sideband the touch of snow on 
the peaks gave the right finish 
to the scene. A herd of cows 
wandered on the green alp in 
charge .of a small Ijerd boy, who 
raced about with bare feet. 

Although; Liechtenstein is 
mainly a country of peasants 
and small farmers, there are two 
or three cotton mills and a 
growing tourist industry. There 
are two .banks in the capital with 
magnificent offices, at least sd 
they looked from the outside. 
The tiny kingdom offers, too, 
another attraction for residents; 
its income tax is only , one per 
cent per annum' 
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Candlelight in Norway A Cl ? ri ° n can 


The Children’s Newsfrapef, March 10, 1945 


The C N has told already of the gallant young Norwegians 
who, making their way on skis, are harassing the German 
invaders, Tn the following dispatch'from liberated Eastern 
Finmark, Jorgen Juve describes for us the scene at a 
recruiting depot to which young Norwegians come from near 
and far to join the forces of freedom. 


'J'here is flickering candlelight 
everywhere \ in r the large 
schoolbuilding which the Ger¬ 
mans failed' to burn down when 
they' retreated from' Arctic North ' 
Norway. But Hhe only person 
working there'who is allowed to 
have more than one candle is the 
doctor. 

He needs plenty, of light to. 
examine the local, male popula¬ 
tion who ’are coining in to join 
the* Norwegian 'Army/ ~ These 
are men who are comparatively 
short in stature; and their'figures 
are no/ always erect. But their 
shoulders are ’ broad. " Their 
figures have been shaped' this 
way by a life of toil in the open 
air, and they are probably most 
at home in a boat. 

The volunteers are-passed Pit 
Al. Then- they get rid ,of the 
old clothes they have worn for so 
long and ‘ which are like rags. 
These are thrown into a heap on 
the snovv. The men themselves 
file into a hut' which has been 
converted into a bath-room, and' 
there, after cleaning up, they are 
issued, with underclothes and 
battledress. They, spend some 
time contemplating the sight of 
new clothes—clothes the like of 
which they have not seen for 
years. 

Among the volunteers I saw 
were nine who had just arrived 
after a three-week journey over 
250 miles of Arctic snow on skis. 
This is a terrific feat—and by 
boys who have been hungry for 
months, w r ho have been sleeping 
tn the'open-air night after night, 
and who were under the German 
yoke for years. , 

The Germans had burned 


down, their , homes/ and . the 
people had sought refuge in the' 
mountains. These men, in their 
threadbare suits, had set out for. 
the' far North where the Nor¬ 
wegian Army was. They were 
helped on their way by reindeer 
Shepherds far in the interior 
where there are no roads or 
paths, and; therefore, ho Ger¬ 
mans. The people in the turf 
huts in the mountains were hos- ■ 
pi table, and on some nights they 
were given accommodation in* 
door:/. >■ • 

• Now the men have new kit; 
now they are soldiers. They 
have quickly learned to handle 
the Russian weapons they have 
received, and their figures seem 
straightened by the tight-fitting 
British battledress tunics. Most 
of them had formed the crews of 
fishing boats—fishing boats in • 
which for nearly five years they 
had been forced to work for the 
Germans. If any of - them 
refused, the Germans Waited. 
They, knew that the day would 
come when these Norwegians 
would do anything to get bread, 
not to mention tobacco. 

It was impossible to organise 
themselves into groups of oppo¬ 
sition to the enemy. . They were 
so few, and the Germans were so 
many—and they had no arms. 

But all that is a nightmare of 
yesterday now. Today they are 
soldiers, equipped and armed. At 
this moment they are out on ski. 
patrol, pushing scores of miles 
across Arctic terrain, ready now 
to hit back at the enemy who 
murdered their people and fired 
their homes. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Busybodies 

gusv little busybodies 

Flitting here and therej 
Toiling, striving,-struggling, 
Dashing everywhere. 

Always in a hurry, 

Never time to stay, 

Must be doing something 
While it’s called Today 

Burning up your energy, 

Never time to rest; 

Think you, busy busybodies, 
You’re giving;God your best ? 

Mercury and the , 
Statue-Seller 

jyj^ERcuRY was once anxious 
to learn exactly what 
value men put upon him, and 
so, disguised as a traveller, he 
called at the shop of a statue- 
seller. 

Seeing a statue of Jupiter,, 
he asked the price. 

Then he inquired the cost 
of a statue of Juno, and 
heard that it was rather 
higher than that of Jupiter. 

At last he saw an image of 
himself, and asked the shop¬ 
keeper for what sum he would 
sell it, thinking that, it would' 
be .worth far more than the 
others.; // ; 

'“Well” said the man, “you 
seem to bo a good fellow. I’ll 


tell you what I will do. If you 
buy the other two statues I 
will throw this one - in for 
nothing.” 

Most people value them - 
selves too highly. 

A Thrilling Ride 



A Morning Prayer 

'i j ■ ' 

D ear. Lord, at this the 
‘ beginning of the day 1 
put my trust in Thee. Let me 
not give way to 'anger or 
selfish?iess and give \ me 
strength to . meet each new 
task with hope and cheerful¬ 
ness. ; / 

Keep me safe within Thy 
Love all my *days on earth 
that I may come at last to 
j inherit Thy Kingdom of 
Heaveni Amen. 


to Industry 

ever watchful eye must be 
kept on the people who be¬ 
lieve that there can be a curse 
in plenty, ” declared Mr Brendan 
Bracken, Minister of Information, 
addressing the Royal Empire 
Society recently. : 

Mr Bracken had a sharp word 
for the dismal Jimmies who are 
fearful of Britain’s economic and 
financial future. A lot of Energy, 
is wasted, he said, in groaning 
about the state of our basic in- -- 
dustries. But, said Mr Bracken, 
history showed that our basic in¬ 
dustries often shifted. At one 
time wool was: our chief com¬ 
modity. When that had; seen its 
heyday, other basic industries 
loomed up in importance. Some 
of the. great basic industries of 
the future might,, he suggested, 
be starting in the laboratories 
today. * 

Mr Bracken mentioned rayon, 
staple fibre, wireless sets, dye-, 
stuffs, plastics, by-products from 
coal and gas, and food process-^ 
ing as industries which might 
well secure high places in the 
British industrial world after the 
war. 

v Research, risk-taking, and en¬ 
terprise must be encouraged, said 
the Minister of Information. In-. 
dustrial designers must have full 
rein, plant and equipment must 
■ be scrapped if better machines 
and tools are devised, salesman¬ 
ship must be improved anci prices' 
must, be pulled down to en¬ 
courage popular spending. Low 
prices, Mr Bracken added, are 
-the encourager, not the enemy of 
full and well-paid employment. 

The Victory Harvest 

^he Ministry of Agriculture are 
launching an appeal for a 
million volunteers to assist with 
this year’s harvest. It will be a 
case of all hands on deck, for, 
with a still greater shortage of 
manpower, and the needs of 
Europe as . well as our own 
country being so pressing, every 
bit of food grown in our islands , 

. must be gathered and garnered. 

The frosts and snow of winter 
have done much to clean and 
feed the. land, and, given a good 
spring with plenty Of showers, 
and a warm summer, crops 
should be fine. 

Most people with any. spare 
time* at all can help in this 
campaign. Young people, especi¬ 
ally boys and girls of fourteen 
and over, will be expected to play 
their part. We are sure that 
they will rally to this call. 

A WEEK TO REMEMBER 

A new record for speedy pro¬ 
motion has been. set up. by 
Pilot-Officer Walker of Toronto, 
who has been serving with a 
Canadian Halifax bomber group 
in Britain. 

In one week he received three 
promotions and two decorations,.. 
On Monday he was a sergeant, 
Tuesday a flight sergeant, 
Wednesday a warrant officer, and 
•on Thursday morning/a pilot 
officer. On Thursday night, he 
was told by his commanding 
officer that he had won the Air. 
Force Medal, and on Friday he 
got the 1939-43 Star. . 

; His quick rise .was due to .a 
delay in transit of his documents 
from the Bahamas, where he had 
•served in Liberators. As a result 
his promotions all arrived at the 
same time. 





Gid Gunners 


Play 


These vigorous young women of the ATS are playing in the 
finals of the A A Command netball championship at Hendon. 


Alice in Windowland 


Ji^ewspaper correspondence has 
brought out the fact. that 
Afice in Wonderland appears 
more than once in* stained glass 
windows. The original Alice, 
who died at Westerham, Kent, 
aged 82, nearly ten years ago, 
served as model for glass, de¬ 
signed by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones and executed by William 
Morris, for various windows in 
the chapel of Whitelands College, 
which was removed in 1931 from 
Chelsea to Putney. Rugby School 
, chapel also has memorials of 
'the immortal book, with repre¬ 
sentations of various characters 
from its story; while Llandudno, 
where the real Alice used to 
ramble during girlhood, has a 
memorial in which the White 
Rabbit' anxiously consults his- 
watch. • • 

But the best Alice window is, 
fittingly, in the Cheshire village 
of Daresbury,. the village of 
which Lewis Carroll wrote: 


An island farm, mid seas of corw 
Sicayed by the wandering breath 

of morn ’ [born 

The happy spot where I was . 

In a charming window 'in the 
village church Leyvis Carroll, or 
Charles Dodgson, to give him his 
real name, appears with Alice. 

A child is the central figure— 
the Holy Child in the cradle, 
with Mary and Joseph and the 
adoring shepherds. On one side 
is St Francis; and on the other 
kneels Lewis Carroll in his' 
academic robes, with. Alice, the 
immortal child of- his fancy, 
standing Beside him. At the foot 
of the window are old friends 
from Wonderland". and Looking- 
Glass Land, as pictured by Sir 
John Tenniel: the White Rabbit, 
Bill the Lizard, the Dodo, the 
Caterpillar, the Mad Hatter, the 
, Dormouse sitting in the teapot, 
and the Cheshire Cat, quite at 
home,, of course, in this old 
Cheshire church. 


Millions of Medallists 


THhe news that over three 
million people in Russia 
have received decorations during 
the war may set ‘some of us 
thinking of Germany’s innumer¬ 
able Iron Crosses. But it * is a 
miich more serious mark of solid 
achievement than we realise. 

Firstly, there are nearly 200 
million people in the Soviet 
Union, and . they have done 
wonders on the battlefield, in the 
factory, in the forests and/the x 
mines," against terrific odds. And 
then again, Russia has been, for 
many years now, fighting not 
only A Nazis, but the forces of 
Nature and the aftermath of 
revolution and past neglect of her. 
resources. ’ : • v 

Russians have always liked the 
reward of a ribbon or a medal, or 


both. When the champion-, 
worker Stakhanov,, some years 
before this war, set a new 
standard for industrial output, 
his .disciples looked for decora¬ 
tions if they proved themselves 
worthy, and they received them. 
The war made “Stakhanovites” 
of countless men, ’ women, and 
children of many races within 
the Union. 

Culturally also, in the fields of 
literature, art, science, and social 
effort, the utmost encouragement 
has . been given to all Soviet 
citizens since the war began, for 
Stalin recognised thqt the arts 
must not be; neglected even under 
fire.; and we may be sure that 
Soviet artists, writers, and scien¬ 
tists figure largely in this distin¬ 
guished three million. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, March 10, 1945 


Youth Clubs of the SCARS OF WAR 


Future 


VP/e welcome the report of the Committee on Post-War Youth 
™ Service in Wales which has just been published by the 
Ministry of Education. It contains many valuable suggestions 
for co-ordinating Youth activities in peacetime. 

Britain' has, perhaps, more 
Youth organisations than any 
country, in the world except the 
U S A. They range from great 
national organisations such as 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl 


playing fields, . training courses, 
libraries, and the services of paid 
instructors. 

-While the ’ Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion is building up these facilities 
- the committee. suggest that the 
Guides to associations and clubs _ present arrangements whereby 


linked with the different 
churches and political parties. 

Although our numerous Youth 
organisations have mariy differ¬ 
ent objects, they have all the 
same ideal: this is to provide 
in the words of the committee s 
report, “Opportunities and guid¬ 
ance to enable young people to 
acquire a personal philosophy of 
life, in the hope that they will 
come to accept the Christian 
qualities as basic principles in 


various Youth associations re¬ 
ceive grants of money to help 
them should be continued; 
-though these grants could be re¬ 
duced as the facilities such' as 
camps, playing fields, and so on 
were provided by the authorities. 

The - committee have sound 
ideas of Hvhat-. a modern Youth 
centre or club should be. They 
say, it should include in its 
activities not only recreations of 
all sorts, but also residential 


deed and thought,” for, as the' colleges and 'training camps 
Committee noint out. “ Our titViovo nipmhoi'c c+ov fnr 


committee point out, “Our 
democratic community accepts 
the ideals of Christian civilisa¬ 
tion.” . 


where members could stay for 
short periods, while there should 
be opportunities for rich and; 
varied holiday experience, foreign 


Another common object of all travel, expeditions; 'mountain- 
our Youth associations is to pro- climbing, and so on. But they 
vide ' healthy and interesting rightly emphasise that, in all 


occupations for leisure time'; in¬ 
deed. Leisure Service might be a 
more apt term than Youth 
Service says the report, and it is 
with this aspect of the question 
that the committee chiefly 
dealt. 

They want the post-war Youth 
Service of Wales to be an in¬ 
tegral part of the National Edu¬ 
cation system. They recom¬ 
mend that the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, the Local Authorities, and 
the voluntary Youth Associations 
should work in partnership. But 
they want the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion authorities to provide for all 
Youth Organisations such facili¬ 
ties as camps, swimming ‘baths, 


-these leisure activities there 
must be no compulsion. 

We agree with these imagina¬ 
tive proposals and think they 
might well be adopted in the rest 
of the country beyond the 
borders of Wales. ' 

JUST A MINUTE 

When a RAP Lancaster was set 
pn fire by a German night fighter 
not long ago the crew were 
ordered to bale out. Flight-Ser¬ 
geant McNamara, a Canadian, 
asked if he could stay another 
minute. He then shot down the 
enemy fighter, although two of 
his guns were jammed, before 
jumping out. . 
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GOLD COAST 

A town with a sinister ■ 
reputation is Itu, not 
far from Calabar. Here 
on the beach, a market 
was held which supplied the New World with slaves. Even 
in the early years of this century <human sacrifice and 
cannibalism were practised. For instance, just before 
Mary Slessor, the famous Missionary, arrived there in 1902, 
a chief had died; sixty of his slaves'had been killed and 
eaten! When it was possible, Mary Slessor used to ride into" 
the wilds of Africa—all alone—on a bicycle, to the great 
astonishment of the natives! To-day, of course, they know 
all about bicycles, and are as anxious as you are to get a 
B.S.A. Unfortunately these famous machines are still 
scarce everywhere—but here is a tip 
for you.. Ask your parents to have a 
word with your local dealer. If you 
are patient—your turn will come. 



THE 

BICYCLE YOU CAN’T BEAT! 

- ■ 23.S.A Cycles Ltd., Birmingham, II 



rj^HE tale of the City of London 
under bombardment from 
the air has been told at last. 

This little area of a mere 460 
acres (the actual built-up area) 
is the pulse of the universe, the 
business headquarters of world 
trade and commerce. Though it 
suffered terribly, it is alive and 
active still. Nothing can, or ever 
will, defeat it. 

The story of events between 
1940 and February, 1944, is a 
( grim • one % No less than one- . 
’ third of the City’s buildings were 
destroyed. The sirens sounded 
715 times and the alerts, 
measured in time, amounted to 
nine .weeks. A total of 417 high 
explosive bombs, 13 parachute 
mines, 2498 oil bombs, and many 
thousands of' incendiary bombs 
were dropped on the City .area.- 
Forty churches and twenty 
Livery Companies’ halls were 
destroyed or damaged. Other 
buildings affected were the Tower 
of London, the * 15th-century 
Guildhall, the Bank of England, 
the General Post Office, two.. 
railway bridges, and three rail¬ 
way termini. Uddly enough, 
St Paul’s Cathedral was only 
slightly damaged. The casual¬ 
ties/happily, were not heavy. 

All who love their England are 
proud of their capital City. 
When its scars have healed and 
new buildings arise, it will be a 
strange mixture of the old and 
the new. But the grand old 
traditions will live on, and the 
City of London will maintain its ■ 
Vroud position as a world’ centre 
of progress and civilisation. 

Supreme Sacrifice 

Plight - Sergeant George 
Thompson, RAF, who has 
been awarded the V C, laid down 
his life for his friends. 

His bomber was hit -over 
Germany. The middle and rear 
gun turrets were on fire and the 
flight-sergeant knew the gunners 
in them were helpless. He crept ^ 
down the inside jof the fuselage 
through, flames and exploding 
cartridges, got- out the first 
gunner and beat out his burning 
clothes with his bare hands.’ 
Next, although badly burned 
himself, he went on to the rear- 
turret and with his seareti hands 
beat out the second gunner’s 
flaming clothing. 

Almost exhausted, he staggered 
back through the fire, to report 
what had happened, and was by 
now so badly burned that his 
captain did not recognise him. 
His heroism saved the life of one' 
of the gunners, but gallant 
Flight-Sergeant Thompson him¬ 
self died of his injuries three 
weeks later. 

CAT-AND-MOUSE STORY 

Tn a West of Scotland v>ar 
„ factory recently production 
was; beginning to fall for a very ' 
peculiar reason. 

The factory cat had adopted a 
mouse and was caring for it with 
her kittens, and the workers we^e 
flocking to see the strange family, 
a small charge being made for 
the Red Cross. 

Apparently the cat had killed 
the mother mouse and then 
adopted the orphan. Men at 
the factory had placed-a little 
box in a corner of the machine 
shop where the cat and its mixed 
family lay completely un¬ 
interested in the people who 
came to see them. But work was 
more important, and Puss and 
family had to be removed! • 


A New Day Dawns 
For the Arabs 

I T was a proud day- for the Arab peoples and for their near 
neighbours in Ethiopia when President Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill visite'd Egypt recently. It was a form of recognition 
which will give encouragement to all that is best in the aspira¬ 
tions of these ancient but still virile peoples. 

Both the Prime Minister and. dised, especially when Italy, " 


the President had long talks with 
King Farouk of Egypt, the 
Emperor Haile Selassie, and 
King Ibn Saud of Arabia, while 
the Syrian President also called 
on Mr Churchill. 

Set free from Turkey mainly 
by British forces during the last 
war the Arab peoples of the 
Middle East have steadily . re¬ 
gained self-confidence. Except 
Egypt, where Turkish suzerainty 
was but a name and British help 
had already restored that ancient 
country to self-dignity, the Arab 
States w T ere economically ^and 
politically weak in 1919,. so the 
League placed Iraq, Palestine, 
and Transjordan . under " a 
British, and Syria! and Lebanon 
under a French, mandate. . The 
million-square-mile territory of 
Arabia was left under its native 
rulers. 

The most virile of these was 
Ibn Saud, sultan of the Nejd, 
who withstood the Turks and 
has since by a rigorous and far¬ 
sighted policy established a' 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia which 
has its l\IirjiSter in London, while 
a British Legation has been 
set up at Jedda on the Red Sea. 

Iraq was freed from man¬ 
datory control in 1932, the 
British having helped that 
country to become a Constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. In Trans¬ 
jordan Great Britain has by . a 
Treaty recognised the Amir 
Abdullah as ' head of an in¬ 
dependent government, but the 
political status of the Arabs in 
Palestine is not so satisfactory 
to them. 

■ The complete independence, of 
the Syrian' and Lebanese Re¬ 
publics has been recognised by 
the British, Russians, and 
Americans, but these Arab States 
are not satisfied with the atti¬ 
tude of the French. 

When the Hitler War broke 
out Nazi intrigues were a real 
menace to . peace in all these 
Arab States. Their newly- 
achieved prosperity was jeopar- 


master of Ethiopia, joined the 
Nazis. 

Egypt and the other Arab 
States had to be safeguarded 
and their people’s livelihood 
'maintained. So in April, 1941, 
the British set up in Cairo the 
Middle East Supply Centre to 
foster mutual economic aid for 
the Arab countries. America 
joined this organisation in 1942, 
sending supplies under Lend- 
Lease. By pooling arrangements, 
by helping the various States 
to grow more foodstuffs, by 
fighting such pests as locusts, 
and so on, this organisation has 
met the enormous strain the war 
has imposed on the Middle East. 

The Middle East Supply 
Centre has of course brought 
‘ together representatives of - all 
the Arab States, which thus 
have come to realise that they 
have a need for unity even 
beyond that of their common 
language, culture, and religion. 
The old feuds and political 
rivalries are becoming of less 
moment, and an Arab League 
seems to be emerging. 

This Pan-Arab movement was 
much ■ encouraged by a state¬ 
ment in Parliament by Mr Eden 
on February 24, 1943, that the 
British Government “would view 
with sympathy any move among 
the Arabs to promote their 
economic, cultural, and political 
unity; but clearly the initiative 
would have to come from the 
Arabs themselves, and so far as 
I am aware no such scheme, 
which would command general 
approval, has yet been worked 
out.” 

Arab leaders have since been 
active in evolving a scheme for 
a Federation . of their peoples, . 
who number some 30,000,000, and 
they have agreed to ban war 
between members of the pro¬ 
posed Arab League. 

, Acting as a group the Arab 
States should prove more helpful 
than as individual units in the 
. solution of . post-war problems. 


CRICKETER AND MISSIONARY 


last of three famous 
brothers has passed on at the 
age/of 85. He was Mr G. B. Studd. 

The brothers, J. E. K., C. T., and 
G. B., were all first-class cricke¬ 
ters in an 'age which- has 
long since gone by. They played 
forv Eton and Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity and afterwards they were' 
all members of a representative 
England team against Australia. 


In three successive years each 
of ’the brothers Studd captained 
the Cambridge eleven, a feat 
repeated forty years later by the 
brothers Ashton, of Essex. 

In 1887 G. B. Studd left 
the cricket field for the 
mission field and settled in 
America. His brothers, too, de¬ 
voted themselves to religious or 
social work. 



Baked by 
good Bakers * 
everywhere 


er/n 

BREAD 



Enquiries to: 
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Jacko Raises a Dust 



SUCH A RELIEF 

"M RS M0PP » that Jug you've 
broken belonged to my 
?reat-great-grandmother.” 

“Oh, I am glad, ma’am,” re¬ 
plied the daily help, “ I thought 
# it was a new one ypu had just 
‘bought! 

Backwards and Forwards 

JJere are some palindromes— 

. sentences reading both ways 
the same. 

Mftdam, Vm Adam 
Red root put up t& order 
Drain pupil's lip upwtird 
Snug & raw was I ere I saw war 
& guns 

Able was I ere I saw Elba 
Try some more yourself. 



TWICE 


OTt 



Bobby smartens himself up and tries to make up for 
week-day failings by giving his teeth a “double clean** 
on Sunday. But the practice is most unsound because 
teeth care must be regular. In the rush of our busy work- 
a-day week, we must avoid Bobby's error. To keep acid 
at bay you need to clean your teeth thoroughly, 
morning and night, with Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
This toothpaste contains * * Milk of Magnesia,* re¬ 
commended by dentists to combat acid in the mouth. 

1/1 and 1/10J 




Dental Magnesia 


^ « Milk of Magnesia 1 is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of ihagncsia. 



J acko decided he would like to help with the spring-cleaning, and so 
pne morning, much disguised in'the maidservant's clothes, he set to 
work with a will—perhaps a little more than was really necessary. Soon 
he had collected a large pile of dust in the hall, and, opening the front door, 
he swept it out .with a great flourish, much to the annoyance of two visitors 
who had jirst arrived. Chimp, however, thoroughly enjoyed the sight. 


Grammar-Book Romance 

~|~ J ITTLE Miss Noun 

Through Grammar - Btfok 
Town 

Took a w’alk on a sunshiny day, 
When along came a Verb 
Looking simply superb, 

So : they went and" got wed 
straight dway! 

THE RIGHT WAY 

J^ext time you,use a saw do not. 

hold it with all four fingers 
through the handle. 

You will find it much easier 
to keep the tool steady if you use 
the correct carpenter’s grip with 
the first finger out straight and 
pressed against the side of the 
handle. 


FARMER gray explains 

- -The Mole as Weather Prophet. 
The dazzling whiteness of the 
snow was broken by a small heap 
of freshly-worked soil - 

“Look", a molehill in the 
snow! ” remarked Don to Farmer 
Gray. 

“Yes,” answered the farmer, 
“that probably means a thaw 
-during the next twenty-four 
hours. Throughout the cold 
weather the Mole burrows deeper 
and deeper, but he appears to 
know several hours before the 
thaw sets in, and comes to the 
surface accordingly. Moles are 
tremendous eaters, consuming 
several times their own weight in 
food per day! ” 

: Although . their many tunnels 
and moleheaps are a nuisance, 
they^ are useful animals, ridding 
the soil of many pests. 

A Tricky Sentence 

(Jladly the grey goose gobbled 

, the glossy golden grain the 
gleaners gaily garnered in 
Greta's granny’s granarj/. - 

Children’s Hour 

Here are ■ details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, 
March 7, to Tuesday, March 13. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Country Maga¬ 
zine. Children’s Edition—Young 
Farmers of the ijTorth. 

Thursday, 5.20 Children’s Con¬ 
cert by the BBC Northern 
Orchestra. 5.50 American Talk by 
Alan Williams. 

Friday, 5.20 Matilda Mouse 
meets Tammy *Troot. 5.30 
Regional Round—another general 
knowledge competition. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Toymaker’s 
Daughter—a dialogue story by 
Valerie Larg, played by the West- 
Country Children’s Theatre Com¬ 
pany. 5.45 F. N. S. Creek, the 
Sports Coach, will discuss Netball 
with Alison Cridland. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Cat Who Went 
to War—a story for younger 
listeners, by Isabel McGill, read 
by Moultrie R. KelsalL. followed 
by Pupils of Ayr Academy in a 
programme of Scottish songs. 

Monday, 5.20 Mary Plain’s Big 
Adventure (Part 2), by Gwynedd 
Rae, told by Mac; followed by 
Ronald Gourlay at the piano; 
and Tara London—another story 
of Charley Brown .and his mates; 
by Bernard Wetherall. 

Tuesday, 5.30 /Sandy Macpher- 
son at the organ; followed by 
All You’ve Ever Wanted—a story 
by Joan Aiken. 



WELGAR 

SHREDDED 

If ■ m A wm GIVES YOU 
■ ■III M I MOSTfOOD 

WilEMI VALUE 


Made by The Shredded Wheat Cp. Ltd.. 
. AVELwyn UAUden City, Hertfordshire. 


THE BETTER HALVES 

“ M ARY ’ which would you rather 
x have—a; whole apple or 
two halves?” said the arithmetic’' 
mistress. 

Mary promptly replied that she 
would jprefer the two halves. 

“ But why? ” asked the teacher. 

* “So that I could see if it were 
good inside.” . , 

A SLEEPLESS NIGHT 

AN eccentric old man of Leg- 
** horn _ 

Could not get to sleep on his 
lawn. 

To a worm he cried out: 

“ Stop wriggling, you lout, 

You've kept me aivake, now tilt 
dawn . ” 

Other Worlds 

Tn the morning Jupiter is in 
the south-west. In the even¬ 
ing Venus is in 
the south-west, 
Uranus ' and 
Saturn are in 
the south, and 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may.be seen at 7 am on 
Thursday, March 8. 

An Expert Carver 

“•^re you sure you can cut up 
your own meat?” asked 
Auntie. 

“ Yes, thank you,” replied little 
Bobby politely, “I’ve cut up a 
good deal tougher meat at home.” 



Thj Ch/Wren’s Newspaper, March 10, 1945 

What the Trees Give Us 

^he Poplar is used for packing 
cases and linings for carts 
and wagons. - 

The soft, even grain of the 
wood of the white poplar is 
especially suitable for toys, while 
the grey poplar, having a harder 
wood, makes good flooring, and, 
not being so liable to warp, is 
used in carving. The bark of the 
black poplar is used for tanning. 

UNMANNERLY 

“ (^heerio, comrade! Are you 
well?” 

The lively Eggspoon said. 1 , 

“Your greeting, sir,” com¬ 
plained the Egg, 

“Appears to me ill bred. 

Friends shake one’s hand, but 
you prefer 

To hit one- on the head! ” 

Naming Nations 

^he name of Persia was changed 
to Iran in 1935, and then 
changed back to Persia seven 
years later. The inhabitants 
always call themselves Iranians, 
but we call the country Persia 
because of a wild people called 
Parsees who lived },here. Their 
name meant literally the tigers. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

- What Ami?. 

Pity 

The Secret Code 

Satchel, ink 
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Joan is 

full of fun 

Always getting up to something. 
So high spirited too. Taxes all 
your energy to keep pace with her. 
But in your heart you know her 
health is all that matters. Like ; 
all wise mothers you agree that 
when needed, a dose of ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs’ will soon correct 
stomach upsets and regulate the 
system. It' is the ^natural treat¬ 
ment for children—the laxa-tive 
they like. * California Syrup X>i { 
Figs’ keeps them well andTlappy. 



California 




SHARPS THE WORD FOR TOFFEE 
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